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became generally realized, owing to the sufferings of apprentices in
cotton-mills. Cellar dwellings again, often spoken of as a result of the
industrial revolution, in London at least date from Tudor times, and
were directly encouraged by Tudor and Stuart policy.
This book was begun as a survey of social conditions in London in
the eighteenth century. In the process of research it became impossible
to escape the conviction of a gradually improving state of things and
the century seemed to emerge as a stage in a long, slow process by which
life for the mass of the people of London was becoming less nasty,
brutish and short, a process of course with many minor fluctuations. A
pronounced set-back, for instance, between 1720 and 1750 was almost
certainly due to an enormous consumption of very cheap, fiery and
adulterated spirits, and there were repeated periods of distress owing to
dislocating transitions from peace to war and war to peace, to trade
crises and to times of dearth and epidemics. But the new spirit which
(rightly or wrongly) regarded the miseries of man as due not to original
sin or an inscrutable Providence, but to bad laws and a bad environ-
ment, was beginning to be concerned not only to relieve distress but to
deal with its causes. As most of our modern social and industrial evils
have a longer history than is often supposed, so has the process of
improvement and reform. The advance in health, cleanliness, order,
sobriety and education which has obviously been going on in London
since 1850 can be traced since at least the middle of the eighteenth
century.